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NOTES AND NEWS 

Philosophical Discussion and the American Philosophical 

Association 

Propesor Lovejoy has sent to this Journal a comment on Pro- 
fessor Creighton's note concerning the programmes of the Associa- 
tion's meetings, published on page 472 of this volume. On account 
of the late date of the receipt of Professor Lovejoy 's letter we are 
unable to print it in its entirety in advance of the meeting for 1917. 
Since, however, the question of a plan for future discussions is to 
come up for consideration at this meeting, we excerpt Professor 
Lovejoy 's summary of the plan which he regards as best adapted 
to promote interesting and effective discussions and fruitful co- 
operation in philosophical inquiry: 

1. A subject for discussion, and three or four leaders, should be 
selected and announced by the Executive Committee not later than 
March 1 of each year — the subject to be stated in the form of a 
restricted and, so far as possible, unambiguous question. No defini- 
tions or analyses should be proposed by the Executive Committee. 

2. The leaders should communicate with one another as soon as 
possible after appointment, and hold at least one conference (ex- 
penses to be paid by the Association) and attempt thereby: 

(a) to decide what terms involved in the subject (if any) require 
special definition in order to avoid confusion and equivocality in the 
discussion ; 

(&) to agree, if possible, upon a common usage of these terms in 
their own contributions to the discussion — or, if this is impossible, 
to state explicitly each his own definition ; 

(c) to formulate any principles or presuppositions, relevant to 
the subject ; upon which they are in agreement ; 

(d) to formulate, if possible, the questions about which they do 
not agree, but which they agree in regarding as crucial for the settle- 
ment of the main question under discussion ; 

(e) to state briefly the theses, with respect to the questions just 
mentioned, which they severally intend to maintain. 

3. The results of these preliminary discussions of the leaders 
inter se should be published not later than July 1. 

4. Each leader should publish, or distribute to all members, at 
some time between July 1 and the date of the annual meeting, an 
article (or articles) setting forth fully his arguments for the theses 
which he maintains — these articles to attempt in all cases to join 
issue in some definite manner with the contentions and arguments of 
the other leaders. 
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5. Two sessions of the annual meeting should be devoted to the 
discussion of these articles and the issues raised by them, other mem- 
bers besides the leaders being asked to contribute papers. 

6. Teachers and students of philosophy throughout the country 
should be asked each year to give some special attention in their 
courses or discussion clubs, during the fall term, to the subject pro- 
posed for discussion at the ensuing meeting of the Association. 

7. A select bibliography of the subject for discussion should be 
published either by the leaders or the Executive Committee, as may 
prove more convenient. 

Arthuk 0. Lovejoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Ethics and International Relations 

In the discussion of the topic, I propose to inquire how far ethics 
can apply to international relations and what kind of conceptions 
can obtain in a democratic international society. 

Moral consciousness, organizing itself at first on the basis of re- 
lationships in small groups, has come to conceive both its values and 
its standards as universal and objective. 

The sharp contrast between the ethical judgments pronounced 
by members of the opposing nations in the present war challenges 
the assumed universality and objectivity of the moral consciousness. 
Leading answers are: 

1. No ethical judgment upon such national acts as the present 
was is appropriate. "International conflicts are not so much moral 
events as they are the clashing of social forces." ("Warren, Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics, April, 1916.) 

2. The ethical predicates appropriate to individuals are not ap- 
plicable to nations or states. The state is itself the universal and 
transcendent aspect of man. Its safety is supreme law. (Rumelin, 
Politics and the Moral Law.) 

3. Many at least of the ethical predicates have no applicability, 
for the state is the community organized for the single purpose, 
power. It would be a betrayal of trust to admit restriction upon 
this. (Treitschke, Politics.) 

4. The conflict of standards is due to a difference in group moral- 
ities : 

(a) In a dynastic state whose nature is to seek dominion, and in 
which dynastic and national loyalty are identified, a feudal morality 
finds in patriotism a sufficient ethical sanction. (Veblen, Imperial 
Germany and the Industrial Revolution, The Nature of Peace.) 
Bismarck apparently accepted this for himself, but thought it neces- 
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sary to justify war to the common people by making it appear de- 
fensive. The religious counterpart of this feudal attitude appears 
in the conception of the national God. 

(6) The military ruling class has both by tradition and choice a 
Herrenmoral. It is not necessary to charge Nietzsche with bring- 
ing on the war, but he certainly thought he was advocating (1) a 
Herrenmoral and (2) a morality the reverse of the general morality 
of Christendom. A class which believes in its divine right to govern 
will naturally find such a Herrenmoral congenial. A nation which 
believes its Kultur superior will accept so much of a Herrenmoral 
as to make explicable collisions with codes of inferior culture. 

(c) The conflict in standards is due to the opposing attitudes of 
those who already possess all that they need and those who are 
obliged to seek new opportunities for expanding population and 
needs for raw material. It is analogous to the difference between 
the morality of property owners and syndicalists. 

(d) An idealism which rejects any empirical element or tests, if 
it has once come to find the content of its ideal in the state, does not 
shrink from any consequences and hence will be at variance with the 
ideals of those who consider consequences. (Dewey, German Phil- 
osophy and Politics.) Utilitarian philosophy can not appreciate the 
ethical ideal of the state. (Miinsterberg.) 

Elements of truth or half truth may be found in all these ex- 
planations. An ethics adequate for an international democratic so- 
ciety can not be the ethics of a ruling class; on the other hand, it 
can not be the ethics of vested rights to the exclusion of provision for 
growing needs. But it must separate sharply between economic 
needs which can and should be met through cooperation, and alleged 
needs of dominion. Nor can the ethical consciousness abdicate for 
any of the reasons offered in 1 and 2. 

James H. Tufts. 
University op Chicago. 



